THE INTELLIGENTSIA

"As you all probably know, I welcomed the proletarian Revo-
lution joyfully. But when our old ways of life began to be broken
up, when there came a complete revaluation of this life, I, philistine-
like, *lay rather low/ confused by it all. I lost my orientation since
the bench upon which I had rested for forty-three years had been
knocked from under me. I was unable to get out of this unhappy
position very rapidly. For a long time I observed the Bolsheviks,
trying to make up my mind what sort of people they were. The
audiences at the theatre were a new, to me unfamiliar, class of
people; they followed our plays extraordinarily silently, atten-
tively, and reacted intelligently to them. Then there were concerts
and plays in State and public institutions. Here I met and con-
versed with numerous party people, they were serious, not idle
chatterers. . , . Then to our theatre came Lenin, who expressed
great appreciation of our theatre. Gradually I crept out of the hid-
ing hole into which I had withdrawn inwardly ... I could not at
one throw fling aside my habits and modes of thought of forty-
three years* standing, I still felt for a long time the weight
of old traditions, the memory of my apparent well-being in
the old days and my habit of indifference to the surrounding
realities. . . ."

But after a close study of "the realities of present-day life, of
the facts which demonstrated the yearnings of our people for
knowledge, their courage and heroism, their continuous victory
on the labour front . . . their elemental desire for culture and
art," he began to feel that "if one was not to close one's eyes and
ears to all this, one could no longer remain indifferent to it all.
. . . Take but as an example the art of our national minorities,"
he continued, "for centuries it lay buried unknown. But no sooner
had the Bolsheviks come along than it was liberated, brought to
light, and the whole world could learn what artistic heights a
liberated people could attain. It was not until I had lived for sixty
years that I became acquainted, for instance^ with the splendid
Kazakh theatre. . . .

"What sort of a workshop is this for which nothing is impossible
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